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Penitet hofpitit, cum me fpettante, lacertos 
Imponit collo rufticus ille tuo. 


Ofcula cém vero coram non dura daretis, 


Ante oculos pofui pocula fumpta meos. 


Ovrp. 


HE ingenious correfpondent, to whom I 
am obliged for the following letter, will, 
I hope, excufe the alterations, which I 
have taken the liberty to make in it. 





To Mr. TOW WN. 


SIR, 
. I SHALL make no apology for recommending to your 
notice as Censor GENERAL, a fault which is 


too common among married people. Love is indeed a 
very rare ingredient in modern wedlock, nor can the 
O parties 
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parties entertain too much affection for each other; but 
an open difplay of it on all occafions renders them ri- 
diculous. 


A Frew days ago I was introduced to a young couple, 
who were but lately married, and are reckoned by all 
their acquaintance to be exceeding happy in each other, 
I had fearce faluted the bride, when the hufband caught 
her eagerly in his arms, and almoft devoured her with 
kiffles. When we were feated, they took care to place 
themfelves clofe to each other, and during our conver- 
fation he was piddling with her fingers, tapping her cheek, 
or playing with her hair. At dinner they were mutually 
employed in preffing each other to tafte of every dith, 
and the fond appellations. ef ‘ my dear, my love, &c.” 
were continually bandied acrofs the table. Soon after 
the cloth was removed, the lady made a motion to re- 
tire, but the hufband prevented the compliments of the 
re{t of the company by faying, ‘‘ We fhould be unhappy 
“ without her.” As the bottle went round he join’d 
her health to every toaft, and could not help now and 
then rifing from his chair to prefs her hand, and mani- 
feft the warmth of his paffion by the ardour of his ca- 
refles. This precious fooling, though it highly enter- 
tained them, gave me great difguft, therefore, as my com- 
pany might very well be f{pared, I took my leave as foon 
as poflible. 


Tuis behaviour, though at all times improper, may 
in fome fort be excufed, where perhaps the match has 
been huddled up by the parents, and the young people 
are fuch new acquaintance, that they fcarce ever faw each 
other ’till their marriage. A pair of loving turtles may 
be indulged in a little amorous billing at their firft coming 
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together, but this licence fhould expire with the 
Honey-moon, and even in that period be ufed but 
{paringly. 


NoTHING is more common than to fee a new-married 
couple fetting out witha fplendor in their equipage, fur- 
niture, and manner of living, which they have been after- 
wards obliged to retrench: thus it happens when they 
have made themfelves remarkable by a thow of exceffive 
Jove, They. begin with great eclat, are lavith of their 
fondnefs at firft, but their whole ftock is foon wafted, 
and their poverty is the more infupportable, as their former 
profufion has made it more confpicuous. I have remark- 
ed the ill confequence of this indifcretion in both cafes: 
one couple has at laft had feparate beds, while the other have 
been carried to the Opera in hackney chairs. 


Two people, who are to pais, their whole lives toge- 
ther, may furely find time enough for dalliance without 
playing over their pretty tricks in public. How ridicu- 
lous would it appear, if in a large affembly every one 
fhould fele& his mate, and the whole company should 
fall ‘into couples, like the birds on Valentine's Day! 
It is equally abfurd to fee a man and his wife eternally ti- 
fling and toying together, 


Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a fhiliing. 
Huprs. 


I wave often been reduced to a kind of aukward diftrefs 
on thefe occafions, not knowing which way to look, or 
what to fay. I confider them as playing a game in which 
the ftander-by is not at.all interefted, and would there- 
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fore recommend it to every third perfon in thefe circum- 
{tances to take it as a hint that the parties have a mind to be 
alone, and leave the room without further ceremony. 


A FRIEND of mine happened to be engaged in a vifit to 
one of thefe loving couples. He fat ftill for fome time with- 
out interrupting the little endearments that paffed between 
them. Finding them at length quite loft in Nods, Whif- 
pers, Ogles, and in fhort wholly taken up with each other, 
he rang the bell, and defired the fervant to fend in my 
lady’s woman. When fhe came, he led her very gravely 
to the fettee, and began to indulge himfelf in certain free- 
doms, which provoked the damfel to complain loudly of his 
sudenefs. The lady flew into a violent paffion, and rated 
him feverely for his monftrous behaviour. My friend beg- 
ged her pardon with great politenefs, hoped fhe was not 
offended, for that he thought there had been no harm in 
amufing himfelf a little while with Mrs. Betty, in the fame 
manner as Her Ladyfhip and Sir "Yohn had been amufing 
themfelves thefe two hours. 


Bur if this conduct is blameable in young people, how 
very abfurd is it in thofe advanced in years! Who can help 
laughing when he fees a worn-out Beau and Belle prattifing 
at threefcore the very follies that are ridiculous at fixteen ? 
I could with that fuch a pair of antiquated lovers were de- 
lineated by the pencil of a Hogarth. How humouroufly 
would he reprefent two emaciated wrinkled figures, with 
eyes funk into their heads, lank cheeks, and toothlefs gums, 
affecting to leer, fmile, and languifh at each other! But this 
affectation is ftill more remarkable, when a liquorith old fool 
is continually fondling a young wife: though perhaps the 
fight is not fo difgufting to a ftranger, who may reafonably 
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fuppofe it to be the overflowings of a father’s tenderne/s for 
his daughter. 


Ir fometimes happens that one of them perceives the 
folly of this behaviour. I have feen a fenfible man quite 
uneafy at the indifereet marks of kindnefs fhewn by. his 
lady. I know a- clergyman in the country, who is often 
put to the bluth by the ftrange familiaritics, which his 
wife’s love induces her to take with him. As fhe has had 
but an indifferent education, you would often be at a lofs to 
know whether fhe is very kind, or very rude. If he dines 
abroad, fhe always fees him get on horfeback, and before 
he has got twenty yards from the door, hollows after him, 
“* be at home in time, my dear dog, do.” I have known 
her almoft quarrel with him for not buttoning his coat in 
the middle of Summer, and fhe once had the good nature 
to burn a very valuable collection of Greek Manufcripts, 
left the poring over thofe horrid crooked letters fhould 
put her dear ack’s eyes out. Thus does fhe tor- 
ment the poor parfon with her violent affection for him, 
and according to the common phrafe, kills him with 
kindnefs. 


I wovutp recommend it to all married people, but efpeci- 
ally to the ladies, not to be fo {weet upon their dears before 
company. But I would not be underftood to countenance 
that coldnefs and indifference, which is fo fafhionable in the 
polite world. Nothing is accounted more ungenteel thgn 
for a hufband and wife to be feen together in public 
places; and if they fhould ever accidentally meet, they 
take no more notice of each other, than if they were 
abfolute ftrangers. The gentleman may lavifh as much 
gallantry as he pleafes on other women, and the lady give 
encouragement to twenty pretty fellows without cenfure ; 
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but they would either of them bluth at being furprized in 
fhewing the-leaft marks of a regard for each other. 


Berore I conclude I cannot but take notice of thofe 
lufcious love-fcenes, that have fo great a fhare in our mo- 
dern plays; which are rendered ftill more fulfom by the 
officioufnefs of the player, who takes every opportunity 
of heightening the expreffion by ‘kiffes and embraces, 
In a Comedy, nothing is more relifhed by the audience 
than a loud fmack which echoes through the whole houfe, 
and in the moft paffionate fcenes of a Tragedy, the Hero 
and Heroine are continually flying into each others arms, 
For my part I am never prefent at a fcene of this kind, 
which produces a confcious fimper from the Boxes, and 
a hearty chuckle of applaufe from the Pit and Galleries, 
but I am ready to exclaim with old Renault — “1 like not 


“ thefe huggers,”’ 


I am, Sir, 


Your humble Servant, &c. 


Printed for R. BAL DWAIN, at the Rofe in Pater-nofter Rw; where 
Letters to the CONNOISSEUR are received. 


